


BOA members share expertise in the classroom 


By Katherine DeLorenzo 

hat would be it like to be CEO 

of one of the nation’s largest 
energy providers? Or the vice-pres- 
ident of a Fortune 500 company? 
Offering a window into these pre- 
stigious possibilities is Gallaudet’s 
Board of Associates Visitors 
Program. 

As an advisory group of busi- 
ness leaders from across the nation 
that provides valuable assistance 
to Gallaudet, the associates play 
a large role in facilitating commu- 
nication between the University 
and the corporate world. 

Taking this mutually beneficial 
arrangement a step further, the 
Visitors Program brings the as- 
sociates to Gallaudet’s classrooms 
to share their knowledge with stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Associates such as W. Reid 
Thompson, a former judge and CEO 
who now chairs Potomac Capital 
Investments, and James Payne, 
assistant vice president of mar- 
keting and communications at 
Sprint, have found that not only do 
they bring their expertise to the 
classroom, they bring something 
back to the boardroom as well. 

When Thompson took his place 
on the bench as a North Carolina 
Superior Court Judge in 1958 there 
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Feedback sought on 


On February 4, Gallaudet President 
|. King Jordan opened the DPN 10th 
anniversary celebration with a “Fire- 
side Chat,” revisiting the historic 
protest that ended in the selection 
of Gallaudet’s first deaf president. 
This event launched 10 weeks 
of events that included two Fireside 
Chats, 11 “Truth Be Told” panels, a 
visit from Dr. Elisabeth Zinser, a re- 
enactment of the march to the U.S. 
Capitol, and a spectacular Gala! 
The DPN 10 Planning Committee 
would like the campus community’s 
feedback on the DPN 10 celebration. 
This is valuable in evaluating the 
events and planning for the future. 


In your opinion: 


Was the publicity adequate? 
L] Yes L] No 
If not, what would you suggest to 


was little talk about television cam- 
eras in the courtroom or whether 
capital punishment was effective. 
Speaking to a group of students in 
Professor Robert Williams’ “Psy- 
chology of Crime and Punishment” 
class, Thompson found an inquisi- 
tive audience willing to challenge his 
belief that videotaping testimony 
would detract from the legal system. 

“Won't having TV in a courtroom 
help the jury make decisions?,” 
asked Nathalie Johnston, a senior 
majoring in psychology and coun- 
seling. “Couldn't jurors review criti- 
cal testimony, much like a tran- 
script?” “| never heard that point 
before—that’s a good point!,” 
Thompson replied. 

During Thompson's lecture, 
students queried the former judge 
on whether there is such a thing as 
an “evil” person and whether capital 
punishment is a deterrent for crime. 
One hotly debated topic was the 
death penalty. Dr. Williams said that 
his students had read Dead Man 
Walking, an account of criminals 
on death row which takes a strong 
stance against capital punishment. 

“It was very interesting. He cov- 
ered a lot of topics we discussed in 
class,” said Williams. “It prepares us 
for life out there,” added Johnston. 

Thanks to a visit by Payne, 





events 


improve advertising of future events? 


What was the most interesting 
event? 


Did the DPN 10 celebration meet 
your expectations? 

LJ] Yes L] No 

If not, please explain. 


Please send responses and any 
other comments concerning DPN 
10 to Gerri Frank, Peikoff Alumni 
House, campus mail, or e-mail 
GMFRANK. 


Students who participated in the “DPN: Forging a Stronger Community” contest 
were recognized at an April 14 banquet in the GUKCC. The students demonstrated 
the theme of DPN’s diversity and community involvement through art, a signed 

presentation, or a written essay. The following winners, each of whom received 

$500, were selected in the three categories: Visual Fine Art—Pamela Baldwin and 
Michelle Bueche; Presentation—Roger Kessler and Ricco Williams; and Essay— 
Respicius Batamula, Terry Giansanti, and Dorian Yanke. The contest was funded 
by the Flora and William Hewlett Foundation and sponsored by the VPAA’s Office. 





students in Associate Professor 
Thomas Baldridge’s marketing 
class pocketed a wealth of infor- 
mation on marketing and tech- 
nology fields—information that can 
provide a foundation for internships, 
entrepreneurships, and effective 
business communication. 
“Marketing is about studying and 
identifying needs,” Payne told the 
April 14 class in HMB. More than 
just about sales, effective marketing 
strategies require a keen under- 
standing of diverse audiences, in- 
cluding deaf and hard of hearing and 
disabled consumers, said Payne. As 
a high-ranking executive for Sprint, 
Payne said he is often chagrined to 
find that many deaf students are 
hesitant to become assertive mark- 
eters of their own skills. Newly- 
continued on page 2 





Team will represent 
Gallaudet at College Bowl 


The team members representing Gal- 
laudet at the National Association of 
the Deaf College Bowl during the NAD 
conference in San Antonio, Texas, this 
July are (clockwise from top right): 
David Kurs, Terry Giansanti, Christian 
Wojnar, and Jonathan Lamberton. 


Graduating class of 1998 profiled 


Total undergraduate candi- 
dates—197 

Bachelor of Arts—141 

Bachelor of Science—56 
Associate of Applied Science— 
N/A 


Gender—women, 56 percent; 
men, 44 percent 


Ethnic distribution—Caucasian, 
70 percent: International, 12 per- 
cent; African-American, seven 
percent; Asian-American, five per- 
cent; Hispanic-American, four per- 
cent; Native-American, one per- 
cent; Unknown, one percent 


Years to degree—five years, 28 per- 
cent; within four years, 20 percent; 
six years, 16 percent; seven years, 
11 percent. (This count represents 
the number of years from the time 
of entry, regardless of breaks in 
enrollment. Twenty-five percent of 


the graduating class members 
completed their degree require- 
ments after eight or more years.) 


Total graduate students—136 
Master of Arts—67 

Master of Science—36 
Master of Social Work—15 
Doctor of Philosophy—9 
Specialist—7 

Education Specialist—2 
Gender—women, 82 percent; 
men, 18 percent 


Ethnic distribution—Caucasian, 
72 percent; International, 10 per- 
cent; Unknown, seven percent; 
African-American, five percent; 
Hispanic-American, five percent; 
Asian-American, one percent 

(This information was prepared 
by the Office of the University 
Registrar and reflects data avail- 
able as of April 21.) 


129th commencement calendar 


ommencement exercises 

begin at 1:30 p.m. in the Field 
House. At 12:15 p.m., graduating 
seniors will line up in Hughes 
Gym and graduate students will 
line up in the Hall Memorial Build- 
ing atrium. Faculty members will 
line up in the Hughes Gym Dance 
Studio at 12:45 p.m. and the pres- 
ident, University officials, trustees, 
and dignitaries will line up in the 
robing room in the Field House at 
1 p.m. The processional begins at 
1:15 p.m., at which time guests 
should be in their seats. A recep- 
tion for the graduates, their fami- 
lies and friends, faculty, and staff 
will follow under the tents on Ken- 
dall Green. The group photo for un- 
dergraduate students will be taken 
May 14, 11 a.m., at Chapel Hall. 

This year, each graduate will 

receive five tickets for non-re- 
served seating in the Field House. 
(Overflow seating will be available 
in Elstad Auditorium and The 
Abbey.) Tickets may be picked up 
at the Campus Activities Office 


window in Ely Center May 11 to 
14 from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and 
on May 15 from 9 to 11:30 a.m. 

The Commencement Brunch 
will be held in the University Din- 
ing Hall from 9 a.m. to noon for all 
graduates, their families, and 
friends. Guests must have a ticket 
to be admitted to the Dining Hall. 
The tickets can be purchased at 
the Campus Life Office. A limited 
number of tickets will be sold at 
the door for $10 for adults and 
$4.50 for children under 12. Grad- 
uating students receive a free 
ticket, which must be picked up at 
the Campus Life Office. 

The Class of 98’s Graduate 
Student Hooding and Awards 
Ceremony will be held in Elstad 
Auditorium on May 14 at 4 p.m., 
preceded by the group’s photo at 
3:15 p.m. at Chapel Hall (inside, if 
raining). After the ceremony, there 
will be a reception on Kendall Green 
for the honorees and their families 
and friends. Note that the ceremony 
is for graduate students only. 
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By Mike Kaika 





boat and ‘crew’—daughter Kai-lee 
and the family dog, Baska. 


‘Erase the Hate’ activities 


Students are shown participating in 
the Health and Fitness Fun Fest and 
Erase the Hate Games that were held 
on the Kendall Green Mall and in Ely 
Center April 22. The day recognized 
the ideals of Erase the Hate,’ a move- 
ment supported by the U.S. Senate 
and President Bill Clinton to raise the 
American public’s consciousness 
about the presence of hate crimes 
and putting an end to them. Gallaudet 
also supported Clinton’s proclamation 
of April 30 as National Erase the Hate 
and Eliminate Racism Day with a pre- 
sentation by community activist Tam- 
mie Schnitzer and a showing of the 
movie Not in Our Town. 





Ken Kurlychek—sailing cyberspace and The Bay 


hat do sailboats and the 

World Wide Web have in com- 
mon? Both can take you around the 
world if you know how to navigate. 
The Web might be a little bit faster, 
but not quite as fulfilling as sailing. 
Ken Kurlychek, electronic informa- 
tion specialist at Pre-College Na- 
tional Mission Programs, likes both 
modes of travel. 

Born and raised in New Jersey, 
Ken received his bachelor’s degree 
from Glassboro State College, now 
called Rowan 
College of New 
Jersey, in 1973. 
“In all honesty, | 
never heard of 
Gallaudet until 
the final semes- 
ter of my mas- 
ter’s program,” 
said Ken. “A 
friend told me 
about an open- 
ing for a librarian 
at MSSD and | 
thought it would 
be interesting working here and 
learning a new language.” Ken has 
been working at PCNMP since 
1975, right after he received his 


master’s degree in library science 
from the University of Maryland. 
Although there were no personal 
computers back in those days, Ken 
began honing his information tech- 
nology skills doing data searches 
through Dialog Information Services. 
When PC’s started sprouting up on 
campus in the early ‘80's, Ken saw 
the need for a clearinghouse of soft- 
ware evaluation information that 
could help teachers of deaf students 
find useful educational programs. 
With the help of special funding, Ken 
began the Software to Go project 
which served as an information net- 
work and lending library for educat- 
ors throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
“Learning and using new and 
efficient ways to share information 
really motivates me,” said Ken. “So, 
as information technology advanc- 
ed, | hustled to keep up with it.” To- 
wards that end, Ken signed up for 
computer classes, attended nu- 
merous workshops, and read a 
variety of books and magazines on 
all facets of information technology. 
As the Web began catching 
on, Ken jumped at the opportunity 
to head up PCNMP’s efforts to in- 
vade cyberspace. Using the text 


from an annual report, he construct- 
ed a framework on which he could 
add and modify pages as needed. 
Getting PCNMP’s publications such 
as Preview, Perspectives, and World 
Around You online was a major 
milestone. “It was and still is an 
exciting challenge for me,” said 
Ken. “There is almost no limit to 
the ways we could use the Web 
to promote our programs.” 

When Gallaudet wanted to give 
its homepage a facelift, Ken vol- 
unteered his services. Roz Prickett, 
assistant director in the Public Rel- 
ations Office and the campus Web- 
master, took him up on the offer. 
Roz, Ken, and several other Gallau- 
det faculty and staff who served 
on the WWW Imple-mentation 
Committee teamed up to examine 
ways to improve the University’s 
site. The results are what you see 
at www.gallaudet.edu and beyond. 

“I'm not a particularly creative 
person, but | think | know good de- 
sign when | see it.” said Ken. “So, by 
borrowing a little here and there, a- 
long with a lot of trial and error and 
constructive feedback, | came up 
with our present layout. Gallaudet’s 
design requirements are unique 


Mahshies contribute to improving deaf education in Ireland 


AC and Speech-Lan- 
guage Pathology Department 
Chair James Mahshie, now on a 
Fulbright award to Dublin, Ireland, 
during his sabbatical from the 
University, and his wife, Shawn 
Mahshie, managing editor of Publ- 
ications and Marketing for Pre-Col- 
lege National Mission Programs, are 
making their mark in this country 
where change is in the air in the 
education of deaf children. 

Shawn was contacted last 
year by the Irish Deaf Association 
to provide advocacy and advice in 
the development of a Model School 
for the Deaf in Dublin. Education 
of deaf children in Ireland has been 
strongly oral since the 1940s, but 
there is now a significant grass 
roots movement to offer a bilingual 
option for parents of young deaf 
children and to put in place the par- 
ental support, preschools, and deaf 
teachers that would be needed to 


provide deaf children with early 
exposure to accessible language. 
The proponents of the bilingual 
Montessori school relied heavily on 
Dr. Mahshie’s book, Educating Deaf 
Children Bilingually, in the design 
and research support for the pro- 
posed school. 

James’ Fulbright affiliates him 
with two departments at Trinity 
College, Dublin. He is conducting 
research in the phonetics lab at 
the Centre for Language and 
Communication Studies, looking at 
the roots of speech intelligibility in 
deaf people by synthesizing com- 
puter models of that speech to bet- 
ter understand its components. This 
work is a continuation of a priority 
grant project funded by the Gal- 
laudet Research Institute. He is also 
teaching courses about the spoken 
language development of deaf chil- 
dren within the School of Clinical 
Speech and Language Studies. 


The advocacy role of the Mah- 
shies expanded after they arrived 
in Ireland and learned that there are 
no preschools for deaf children, that 
almost all parents are advised to 
withhold sign language in the early 
years in order to promote speech, 
and that there are no deaf teachers 
(for all intents and purposes) in 
schools in Ireland (and no govern- 
ment support to facilitate interpreters 
for their higher education). 

As a result, James has spoken 
in the evening lecture series at Trinity 
and at a seminar for speech thera- 
pists—who are only now being asked 
to work with deaf children—about 
teaching and the role of spoken lan- 
guage within a bilingual context. 

Shawn has regularly been in- 
vited by the Irish Deaf Society to 
attend meetings with government 
Officials in their quest for legal 
recognition of Irish Sign Language, 
has conducted dialogues about 


BOA ‘visitors’ share expertise with students and faculty 


continued from page 1 

minted college graduates all too 
often dwell on finding a job rather 
than cultivating careers, he said. 

Practice makes perfect, and stu- 
dents on a career-track must think 
about how to market themselves. 
“Present yourself to different peo- 
ple every day,’ Payne told marketing 
students. “Ask yourself how mar- 
keting fits into your career.” Intern- 
ships are the best route; Payne 
himself began as an intern. Students 
who invest themselves in internships 
often find that their employers will 
make room for them. 

Payne’s field is technology mar- 
keting, yet he was quick to point out 
that understanding the nuts and bolts 
of cutting edge trends isn’t enough 
to sustain effective marketing in 
today’s competitive atmosphere. 
“It's not about technology. Tech- 
nology is easy. It’s about commu- 


nication, and how it will change.” 

Trends such as cell phones, 
ever-smaller laptops, and new kinds 
of videoconferencing technology 
require that deaf people get involved 
in order to ensure accessibility. For 
example, Payne pointed out that a 
recent protest against a new kind 
of wireless communications system 
which interfered with hearing-aid 
frequencies made it clear that deaf 
and hard of hearing professionals 
must become involved in marketing 
themselves as consumers also. 
“Ninety percent of trade associations 
are here in Washington, D.C..,” 
Payne added. “They need to know 
what you need.” 

According to Baldridge, having 
a speaker as skilled as Payne is a 
learning experience in itself. “He 
possesses a profound marketing 
vocabulary,” said Baldridge, one 
that offers students a chance to en- 


vision themselves in a more pol- 
ished business role. 

Others participating in the 
Visitors Program this semester in- 
clude William Cross, vice-president 
for MORNETPlus at Fannie Mae, 
John Tydings, president for the 
Greater Washington Board of Trade, 
John Savage, president of Mitsubishi 
Electric American Foundation, and 
Mary Janney, a former chair of 

‘Vassar College’s board of trustees. 

“The Associate Visitors Program 
provides students with access to 
corporate and community leaders 
who can give them an insight into 
their career experiences,’ said Vice 
President for Institutional Advance- 
ment Peg Hall. “The program is 
equally significant in giving the 
associates access to deaf students 
who may soon be their employees 
and become their colleagues and 
bosses before long!” 


among colleges and universities. 
Unlike other schools that focus only 
on undergraduates, graduate 


_ students, and related activities, we 


have a huge pre-college division, 
and we are looked upon as the 
nation’s premiere source of infor- 
mation on deafness. The commit- 
tee aimed for a clean, flexible, and 
easy to navigate set of pages while 
maintaining familiarity with the 
previous look by keeping some of 
the same graphics.” 

Ken also lent a hand to the 
design and development of the DPN 
10 Website. “Working with all those 
video stills and photos was great 
fun. Although | was on campus at 
the time of the ‘real thing,’ | relived 
it in much greater detail and came 
away with a deeper understanding 
of the issues and the defining mo- 
ments of the key individuals involv- 
ed,” said Ken. 

Staring at a computer day in 
and day out can be very tiring. To 
get away from it all, Ken jumps 
aboard his 26-foot sailboat 
“Grace,” sometimes with his wife 
and daughter but mostly single- 
handedly, and sails around the 
mid-Chesapeake Bay region. No 
computers on the boat, Ken 
said—at least not right now. 


change with the administrator of 
the main school for deaf children 
in Ireland, has appeared on nation- 
al television, and was invited to 
present an all-day conference co- 
sponsored by Trinity College and the 
Model School Project. 

The conference, which received 
news coverage in the Insh Times 
newspaper, was opened by a 
Parliamentary representative who 
spoke strongly about the denial of 
human rights for deaf children who 
enter school with little language. At 
the close of Shawn’s presentation, 
a representative from lreland’s 
Department of Education offered to 
participants that they would be seri- 
ously considering changes in the 
system as it exists now. 

The Mahshies will return in July. 

(Note: The Mahshies e-mailed 
this article to On the Green from 
Ireland.) 
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By Mary Ellen Carew 

he woman was shopping for 

groceries at 5 a.m. 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” said an 
older gentleman. “Do you shop 
often at this time?” “No,” she said, 
“just when | don’t want to bring my 
kids.” “I see,” said the man. “Well, 
your dress is on backwards.” 

The shopper, Katherine Warren, 
LCSW-C, presented a workshop 





Katherine Warren (left) answers questions from 
the audience during her workshop “Anger 
Management in Young Children” on April 22. (At right 
is GIS interpreter Mary Lightfoot.) 


on “Anger Management in Young 
Children” in Hall Memorial 
Building on April 22. Warren has 
an impressive professional resume. 
She is the director of the Center 
for Families in Transition in 
Bethesda, Md., an adjunct faculty 
member in Gallaudet’s Depart- 
ment of Education, a consultant to 
the University’s Department of 
Social Work, a former clinical social 
worker for the National Institutes of 
Health, a former international talk 
show speaker, and a clinical social 
worker in private practice. She is 
also the mother of four children. 

Warren told the dress-on-back- 
wards story when an audience 
member asked what to do when a 
child has a tantrum—“gimme 
candy!”—in the grocery store. Her 
solution: Shop without them when 
possible. It is one example of the 
kinds of preventive strategies busy, 
exhausted parents can use after 
honest self-assessment on the 
question, “Do | have the energy 
required to deal with this anger, and 
if not, how might | regain it?” 

The lunchtime workshop was 
hosted by the Gallaudet University 
Child Development Center as it 
celebrated Week of the Young Child, 
April 19-25. 

In her talk, Warren offered 
parents and teachers a number of 
tips for communicating with an 
angry child and for dealing with the 
question of managing anger in 
young children in general. 

she discussed the big picture— 
how much time is a parent or 
teacher spending on discipline in 
reaction to a child’s anger? Disci- 
pline, she feels, should occupy a 
much smaller percentage of a 
parent or teacher’s response than 
more positive interactions. Posi- 
tive interactions—helping the child 
decide what to do about his or her 
anger, talking about emotions, 
laughing, and soothing the angry 
child (including what she calls 
‘time away”) are the most effective 
strategies. 

Time away is an expanded 
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aging anger in young children 


version of the popular concept of 
“time out” used in dealing with 
anger in children. Warren says 
isolating an angry child only makes 
things worse, yet circumstances 
often warrant the child’s taking a 
break in order to cool off. She 
counsels instead time away and 
strongly recommends it should be 
“time away—with you,” the parent 
or teacher. This means not just 
removing the child from the 
scene but also going away 

| with them in order to talk about 
| their anger. 

Warren points out that very 
young children need to have 
their parents or teachers do 
the talking for them where 
emotions are concerned. Often 
young children who are upset 
can't put into words how they 
feel or what’s bothering them. 
By taking a good guess and 
putting it into words (“You 
must be feeling pretty hurt 
because he laughed at you’), the 
parent or teacher is training the 
child to identify his or her feelings 
and put them into words. 

By talking about the situation 
and the child’s feelings and options, 
a parent or teacher also can help 
the child experience respect, dig- 
nity, and a sense that he or she is 
understood. 

Such talking Warren calls “exer- 
cising the neocortex” 
emotions from the instinctive area 
of the young child’s brain to the 
neocortex, the rational, thinking 
part. By helping the child think of 
options—ways to deal with his or 
her anger besides expressing it 
in hurtful ways—the parent or 
teacher is also allowing the child to 
discover his or her own resources 
and feel creative and unique. 

The Week of the Young Child 
was established in 1971 by the 
National Association for the Edu- 
cation of Young Children. This year’s 
theme, which the CDC shares 
with other local programs through- 
out the country, is “Early years 
are learning years ... make them 
count!” 
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‘Ulan Bator is the capital and largest city of 


what country?’ 


By Roz Prickett 
uick! You've only got 20 sec- 
‘fi pe to write down your an- 
swer! Have no idea? Neither did 
many of the spectators at the recent 
Academic Superbowl on April 24. 

The Superbowl was sponsored 
by the J. Willard Marriott Foundation 
and Gallaudet. Five high schools 
representing five different geograph- 
ic regions of the United States—the 
Alabama School for the Deaf, South- 
east region; California School for 
the Deaf, Fremont, Western region; 
Maryland School for the Deaf, Fred- 
erick, Mid-Atlantic region; Missouri 
School for the Deaf, Midwest region; 
and Newton North High School, 
Massachusetts, Northeast region— 
were pitted against each other in this 
last round of academic competition. 

Each team made it to the Super- 
bowl after defeating other teams 
from their areas. These regional 
“bowls” were coordinated by the Gal- 
laudet University Regional Centers 
in California, Florida, Massachusetts, 
Oklahoma, and Washington, D.C. 

After a grueling set of round 
robin matches that started at 8 a.m. 
and didn’t end until 3 p.m., the final 
championship match came down to 
the Maryland School for the Deaf 
vs. California School for the Deaf, 
Fremont. In the end, the score 
was MSD, 123, and CSDF, 163. 

The match was broadcast live 
via satellite to 181 schools around 
the country that were able to down- 
load the programming for free. 

All four members of the winning 
California team indicated that they 
will go to college at Gallaudet-three 
this fall, and the junior member next 
year. 

“| think it is rather interesting that 
all four of them want to come to 
Gallaudet,” said Bernie Palmer, 
special programs coordinator in the 
School of Undergraduate Studies 
and director of the Academic Bowl. 
“| guess it goes to show that we 
are doing a good job in terms of 
selling the University to our chief 


Saturday 


Sunday 


constituents—academically gifted 
deaf and hard of hearing students.” 
several milestones were ach- 
ieved by this event: it was the first 
time that Gallaudet has ever 
broadcast a live game show 
nationally, and it was the first time 
that a deaf person has ever dir- 
ected a national teleconference. 
Joseph Josselyn, production spe- 
cialist in the TV, Photography, and 
Educational Technology Depart- 
ment, directed the program with 
assistance from Eric Calbert, a 
senior in the department. 
“Needless to say, a lot of time 
and energy went into this project,” 
said Palmer, who along with as- 
sistant Bowl director Debra Law- 
son, who works as outreach coor- 
dinator for the Office of Enroll- 
ment Services, solicited help 
campus wide to make this project 
a success. For example, Tom 
Harrington, media librarian, wrote 
and researched the contest ques- 
tions and served as a judge. 
“Getting volunteers and assis- 
tance from the entire campus 
community demonstrates that 
everyone here at Gallaudet is 
interested in the academic pur- 
suits of our students,” said Palmer. 
So, want to try again? Ulan 
Bator is the capital and largest 
city of what country? Mongolia. 
You knew that, right? 





Deat Entertainment TV—May 6 - 12 


Gallaudet Cable TV Channel 21 


Monday 


DET is brought to you by the Office of Public Relations, Gallaudet University Library, and Gallaudet Cable TV. It is produced especially for 
the Gallaudet community and can be found on Channel 21 on Gallaudet’s cable TV system. If you have ideas or comments on shows that 
you've seen or would like to see, let us know. Contact us via e-mail at GUNEWS or by phone at X5505. 
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The winning CSDF team, with coach Gary 
Olsen (center), is made up of (from left): 
Jerry Pua, Melissa Malzkuhn, Shoshannah 
Stern, and Jesse Saunders. 





Joe Barrett, president of the Cosmo- 
politan Club of Washington, D.C.., 
presents Gallaudet President I. King 
Jordan with an $8,000 check that will 
CoCo Coie] co Reverse) Fe] ectal) osm co) mele] ciclaellae pe 
juniors and seniors. The presentation 
was made at the club’s annual dinner 
in the GUKCC April 22. (Also pictured 
is interpreter Joy Carney.) 











On April 16, the Department of Television, Photography, and Educational Technology 
hosted the 13th Annual Student Photography and Video Show. From left are: Yumi 
Taniguchi, best DPN-related video; Johnston Grindstaff, instructor; Valdiez 
Robinson, best photo series; Karen Wooten, best black and white photo; David 
Pickett, most artistic and creative video; Rebecca Ellis, best DPN image; Jonas 
Schurz-Toboli, funniest video; Dr. Jane Norman, chair of the TPET Department; 
Michael Nace, best picture that tells a story; Stacy Abrams, best color photo; 
and Donna MacLean, associate professor. 


S ADDENING. 


(Note: for more information about 
University athletic events, call the 
Athletics Department at x5603; for 
MSSD athletic events, call x5361.) 
6-9 Final Exams 
6-7 Visions ‘98: A Student Linguistics 
Forum, 2-6 p.m., EMG Auditorium 
7-8 How to Sharpen Your 
Professional/Managerial Writing 

Skills workshop, GUKCC, e-mail 
menovitsky for more information. 
9-10 Track and Field NCAA Division 
Al Regional Championships at 

_ Windener, time TBA | 
10 All dorms close at noon. 
11 All grades due from faculty no 
later than 4 p.m. 

12 How to Use Adobe PageMaker 

~ workshop, GUKCC, e-mail menovit- 
sky for more information. 
13-14 How to Create Exciting and - 


By Mary Ellen Carew 
Or lucky reporter got a bottle 
of wine—Navarro Gewurtz- 

traminer—and a jar of Bates & 
Schmitt “Pure Homemade Apricot 
Jam” in the mail recently from eight 
hearing students and their teacher 
who travelled to Gallaudet in March 
from Boonville, Calif., and partici- 
pated in some DPN 10 activities. 

In a note accompanying the 
gifts, the students had this to say 
about their trip: 
¢ “Visiting MSSD was a real eye- 
opener. After studying ASL and 


Biology major Joshua Malasheckie, who is taking the Chemistry Department’s 
“Introduction to Forensic Methods” class, leads a lesson in DNA analysis for a 
group of MSSD students. The forensics class is being offered on a trial basis 
due to the job opportunities that have arisen in the field, largely because of the 
role that DNA testing played in the infamous O.J. Simpson court trial. Students 
who take the introductory class are required to have a year of either biology or 
chemistry. They taught classes to high school students last month to demonstrate 
what they have learned. 
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Effective Microsoft PowerPoint 
Presentations, GUKCC, e-mail 
menovitsky for more information. 


14-16 MSSD Spring Play, adapta- 


tion of Romeo and Juliet, 8 p.m., 


MSSD Theatre Malz : 
14 Graduate Awards and Hooding 
Ceremony, 4 p.m., Elstad 
Auditorium 


15 Gallaudet University Commence- 


ment featuring U.S. Department of 
Education Secretary Richard Riley 
and DPN Student Leader Greg 
Hlibok, 11 a. m. -3:30 p. m., Field 
House © 


Community Events 
15 Falling on Hearing Eyes, a play 
written and performed by Willy 
Conley, 7 p.m., Towson University’s 
Studio Theatre, Fine Arts Building, 
free admission, sign interpreted. 





deaf culture for two years, being 
immersed in an all-deaf communi- 
ty was really a valuable experi- 
ence. It can’t be replaced by a 
thousand books or even discus- 
sions about it. | was impressed by 
the diversity of the students. 
Despite their differences, they 
seem brought closer by their 
deafness. The sense of communi- 
ty at Gallaudet and MSSD was 
really inspiring."—Sophia Bates 

¢ “| enjoyed going to Gallaudet. | 
have heard about what happened 
at Gallaudet many years ago, but 
| never knew it was so serious. | 
loved marching down the street. 

| felt as if | were marching for my 
rights as an ASL student to learn 
sign language.” —Morgan Damon 
e “The first day ... we walked 
around Union Station. We saw 


many people conversing in sign. It 


seemed like many people in the 
city knew sign language. The day 
of the protest | expected many 
people, but | never expected as 
many as were there.’—Sarah 
Bennet 

e “I’ve seen pictures of the cam- 
pus, but it is so much better ... in 
person.’—Cameron McFadden 

¢ “The Gallaudet campus was 
beautiful despite the freezing cold 
temperatures!”—Victoria Gowan 
¢ “When visiting MSSD ... | didn’t 
feel separated from the deaf com- 


perience.’ — 
Kristy 


ON THE GREEN 


ASK AG 


Dear Aunt Sophie, 

What's the problem with our 
students these days? They are 
always complaining about some- 
thing. They complain about the 
way English is taught. They 
complain about the way some 
of us sign. They complain about 
faculty not spending enough 
time with them. They don’t seem 
to notice just how hard most of 
us work to give them a good 
education. They’re good at see- 
ing what’s wrong with faculty, 
but their eyesight becomes 
weak when it comes to what’s 
right with us. 

Hot and Bothered in HMB 


Dear Hot, 

My stars and garters, such in- 
dignation! Good thing the end of 
the semester is nigh. You definitely 
need some down time. Mind you, 
I’m not dismissing your exaspera- 
tion as purely end-of-the-year 
burnout, but you must know that it 
plays a role. 

It's true that most people (not 
only students, but people in gen- 
eral) tend to zone in on things that 


‘should work but don’t, and give 


little heed to things that should 
work and do. We expect our toilets 
to flush, our e-mails to get through, 
and Congress to support Gallaudet. 
When any of these things fail us— 
or look like they might fail us—we 
go slightly ballistic. 
You know as well as | that the 


DPN 10 creates lasting impact on California teens 


munity at all, even though | am 
hearing. It was really nice to be 
able to go with the deaf students 
to their classes. | was surprised at 
how similar their classes were 
compared to mine.’—Carol sb 
e “| really en- 
joyed meeting 
our penpals 
and spending 
the day with 
them.”’—Heidi 
Mize 
e “It was defi- 
nitely a life- 
time ex- 


Charles. 

The stu- 
dents are in their second year of 
studying ASL. Their teacher, 
Jeanne Collins, offers American 
Sign Language as an elective 
which meets the foreign language 
graduation requirement in Ander- 
son Valley High School, a school 
of 150 students. 

Collins, whose own love of 
ASL has been an inspiration to 
her students, sent an e-mail to 
MSSD asking if any students there 
would be willing to exchange e- 
mails with her class. Dr. Fred 
Mangrubang’s freshman team 
responded enthusiastically, and 
the electronic penpals were soon 
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OPHIL 


students are not cry babies, and 
they know that faculty are not 
uncaring dilettantes. The tension 
that exists between the two groups 
is healthy, a part of the dynamic of 
this and every good university. 
Imagine if it suddenly disap- 
peared. We would all feel as if we 
worked in a Tibetan ashram or 
Trappist monastery! 

So, have an enjoyable sum- 
mer. Read, relax, and restore. Also, 
give thought to the students’ con- 
cerns and what the academic com- 
munity can do to resolve them. 
We're all in this together, you know. 


Aunt Sophie’s 
Thought for the Day ... 







“Do not meddle in the affairs 
of dragons, for you are 
crunchy and taste good 

with ketchup.” 






‘it you have ¢ a \ burning question 
tos you would like iC) ask Aunt 


| CREL. Be sure you say your 
question is for Aunt he 





hatching a plan to have the Cali- 
fornians visit. When the Califor- 
nians learned about the DPN 10 
celebration, they decided Wash- 
ington, D.C., was the perfect 
venue for their spring break. 

MSSD’s Megan Leschly, who 
met her California penpal 





School, Boonville, Calif., on the steps of the U.S. epi i as DPN 10 
commemorative march. 


(Bennett) for the first time, said 

“| was really impressed with her 
interest in deaf culture.” Other 
MSSD freshmen—Bellamie Bach- 
leda, Linda Brooks, and Matthew 
Martin—added, “It was fun to 
meet each other after e-mailing 
back and forth about our interests 
and hobbies.” 

The Californians are taking the 
class simply because they love 
ASL and want to be able to con- 
verse with deaf people. “What's 
really great is that they will spend 
hours conversing with each other 
just in ASL. They really love it,” 
said Collins. 








